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ANTIQUAKIAN NOTES AND QUEEIES. 



Former Possessions ob the MacDonnells, 
op Tennekille, Queen's County. — The two 
papers contributed lately to this Journal on the 
old estates of the MacDonnells of Tennekille, 
(by Sir Erasmus D. Borrowes, Bart., and J. Hu- 
band Smith, Esq.,) were especially interesting to 
all who are acquainted with that locality. I 
would beg permission to offer a few additional 
observations on the subject, which a personal 
acquaintance with the neighbourhood enables me 
to do with some confidence. 

Mr. Smith states that " the lands which were 
the property of the MacDonnells of Tennekille 
are situated in the united parishes of Ardea, 
Coolbanagher, and Lea." The parish of Lea, 
however, is not united with the others, and the 
name of the parish of Ardea or Ardree is now 
rarely heard. What were formerly the parishes 
of Coolbanagher and Ardee (or Ardree) have 
been for a considerable time united, but the union 
is generally known as the parish of Coolbanagher. 
The parish of Lea and the parish (or union) of 
Coolbanagher make up the barony of Portne- 
hinoh, in the Queen's Co. The site of the castle 
of Lea, and some lands adjoining, became the 
property of the Fitzgeralds, Earls of Kildare. 
Until the reign of Charles L, the rest of the 
parish of Lea (excepting, perhaps, the townland 
of iiallycarroll) was the property of the Irish fa- 
mily of O'Dempsy. If Bally carroll be the town- 
land called in the old records Ballycale, this 
formed part of the property of the MacDonnells. 
There is another townland now called Bally- 
carroll, near the Bock of Dunamase, in the 
barony of Maryborough East ; but thin is quite 
disjoined from the other townlands comprised in 
the possessions of the MacDonnells, and there- 
fore not likely to be the Ballycale stated to have 
been part of their property. Indeed Ballycale 
(Bails Caikail) is not properly rendered Bally- 



carroll at all. According to the customary mode 
in the South of Ireland, it would rather be 
written Ballycatdll. The rendering, Ballycale, 
is according to the custom adopted in the North ; 
just as we see the ancient Leitk Ghaihail, (Co. 
Down) now written Lecale. 

Another townland first included in the Mac- 
Donnell property, was Derryguile, or, as it ap- 
pears in old leases, Derrygyle; and, in Mr. 
Smith's paper, Derrygill. The name in Irish 
was (I believe) Dair-mhagh-ghaill, signifying 
" the oak field of the stranger. To this day, a 
portion of the townland is called "the Wood Hill." 
In one of the Leinster Inquisitions, Derryill 
is given as the name of the townland. Derry- 
guile, or Derrygyle shows an approximation to 
the Southern pronounciation of Dair-mhagh- 
ghaill ; and Derryill nearly the Northern. 
Four successive MacDonnells, lords of the manor 
of Tennekille, are named in the Leinster Inqui- 
sitions. These are Callogh, Hugh, Fergus, and 
James. In the Inquisitions taken after the 
deaths of Callogh and Hugh, Derryguile is named 
(in one or other of the old forms) as included in 
their possessions. In the Inquisition taken after 
the death of Fergus, however, it is distinctly 
specified as having been separated from the rest, 
and assigned to a Captain Hanson. It becomes 
a question, then, whether this townland was 
comprised in the patent granted to James Mac- 
Donnell in his nonage. It is now the property 
of Sir Charles H. Coote, M.P., who purchased it 
from the late Lord Rossmore, who was proprie- 
tor, until about that time, of other townlands ex- 
tending from it, and comprised in the parochial 
nnion of Maryborough, barony of Maryborough 
East. A tradition which has come down to 
the present inhabitants of Derryguile, in- 
deed, would indicate that the townland re- 
turned into the possession of a MacDonnell : 
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but this jrould appear to be rather through 
a matrimonial alliance with the family of Captain 
Hanson. The tradition speaks of a gentleman 
called Hanson MaoDonnell, at some period pro- 
prietor of the townland. He resided on it at a 
place called " the Pass," and, in accordance with 
old Irish hospitality, kept ' open house' for the 
entertainment of all who passed that way, more 
especially all of the name and blood of the Mac- 
Donnells. 

Adjoining Derryguile, to the N. or N.W., is 
Derrycloney, which is bounded on the opposite 
side by the little river, Own-yas (Amhain dheas, 
— 'South river'), falling into the Barrow by 
Mountmellick. Adjoining both Derryguile and 
Derrycloney, and separated from Mountmellick 
proper by the Own-yas, is the townland now 
called Inshtown. This, and not Cappakeel. I 
believe to be the townland called in the old docu- 
ments Derrycappagh, or Derrrycappie. Mr. 
Joseph Beale, a member of the Society of Friends, 
and a gentleman of distinguished acquirements, 
who has evinced a peculiar taste for restoring old 
Irish names, gave to a mansion which he built in 
Irishtown, some years ago, the name of ' Derry- 
cappagh House,' in conformity, I understand, 
with the original name of the townland. Ad- 
joining Irishtown, and forming a part of the pre- 
sent town of Mountmellick, is Ballyculleenbeg. 
This was most probably the townland named 
Ballycowleyne, in the old documents. The road 
from Mountmellick to Portarlington, passing 
through Ballyculleenbeg, through Debbycot, and 
Kilmainham, leads to the place called " the Com- 
mons of New Church." I am not aware what 
was the old name of this Bpot, but I believe it to 
have been included in the lands of the MacDon- 
nells. The ' Commons' probably formed "the 
Lord's Waste," extending from the demesne- 
lands of Tennekille. 

Whatever was the number of townlands which 
the patent of Charles I. granted or confirmed 
to James MacDonnell, the Inquisition declaring 
his forfeiture (from his having taken part in the 
insurrection of 1641) names only a few as form- 
ing his property. In the Inquisition he is him- 
self named as James MacDaniel, of Coolahy, and 
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only three or four townlands are mentioned as 
having belonged to him. The Inquisition state* 
that his mother, Margaret MacDaniel, still living, 
claimed exemption from the forfeiture, to the 
amount of her dowry. In 1641, James Mac- 
Donnell himself was but a young man of 24 years 
of age. Before the forfeiture of the remnant of 
his property, it would seem that the greater part 
had been alienated from him in some way. 
Coolahy, named as his residence, was probably 
the place now called Coolagh. 

Some descendants of the MacDonnells of 
Tennekille. now reduced to the rank of peasants, 
may still be found resident in Strahard, and other 
parts of the lands which were once their own, as 
well as in Portarlington and elsewhere in the 
neighbourhood. Several of them are black- 
smiths. James MacGrads. — Limerick. 

Ou> Patrick.— In the " Annate of Ulster" 
(published with No. 4 of this Journal), attheyear 
467, the following passage occurs '. — " Tfe.test 
of Old Patrick, as some books state :"— onjirhieh 
the following note is given : — " There can be no 
doubt that there were two early promulgators of 
Christianity of this name in Ireland, and that 
their acts. and dates have been confounded.'? — : 
Patricius, being a common Boman or Latin 
name, was of course borne by many persons, and 
doubtless by many pious Christians, in the early 
Latin Church ; but it is not correct, as the note 
would imply, that there were two Irish Apostles 
named Patrick. On reference to the passage iu 
the original, in which this note occurs, the posi- 
tion and ecclesiastical character ef this " Old 
Patrick" is placed beyond doubt. The following 
is a transcript from O'Conor's " Kerum Hiberni- 
carum Scriptores Veteres." Annales Ultonienses, 
Vol. IV., p. 3. — "Anno 457. Calcedonensis 
Sinodus congregata est. Quies senis Patricii ut 
alii libri dicunt." [Note on this passage by 
O'Connor.] '• Hunc Patricium confundunt cum 
Patricio Hibernicorum Apostolo Giraldus Topog. 
Hib. Dist. c. 17, et alii. Distinguendi suntambo 
a Patricio Glastoniense, Usser, Primord. p. 107, 
ex Annal. Conaciae, et p. 875. Vid. Not. in 
ann. 493, et Catalog. Episcopor, Ardmach, in 
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Append." — And again, O'Conor, Vol. IL, p. 100. 
Hiatus in Tighernacho suppletus," Anno 458. — 
Senez Patricias Glastonise obiit — ' cujus obitus 
et locum et tempos, ad magnum nostrum Patri- 
cium, cni ille Domesticus erat, alii temere trans- 
tulerunt,' De eo in Catalogo Domesticorum Pat- 
rick vetustissimis versibus Hibernicis exarato, 
hoc refertur elogium : 

Sean Padraic socMa slogach — Ceand a sruithi 
tonoraeh. 

Seuex Patricius mitis, multos (ad Boelesiam 
aggregans), — Caput gapientum seniorum eju3." 

Here is his true character distinctly mentioned. 
He was a pious domestic of the great Apostle of 
Ireland ; yet he has been elevated to the rank of 
an Apostle himself. Though O'Conor distin- 
guishes the " Old Patrick" of the Annals of Ul- 
ster from " Old Patrick" of Glastonbury, of the 
" Hiatus in Tighernach" at 458, they must have 
been one and the same person ; also the Annals 
of Connaught, at the year 454, as quoted in the 
note, p. 7, Annals of Ulster, (Journal, No. 4) evi- 
dently point to one and the same individual. 
Various similar misconceptions have arisen from 
words and passages in our ancient annals not 
properly understood. C. M C S weeny. 

Ohissiox m the Crystal Palace. — " On visit- 
ing lately the Crystal Palace, on its new site at 
Sydenham, I enjoyed a rich Archaeological treat 
in gaxmg on the various groups of restored an- 
cient buildings, representing accurately the diverse 
farms of national architecture in remote ages of 
the world. The idea is grand, and admirably 
carried out. Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
seem to rise from their ashes before our eyes, and 
to live again in sober reality. _ But I could not 
avoid observing that one architectural phase of 
the olden time was wanting. Like the sorceress 
in the Arabian tale, I saw that one object was 
required to make the palace complete; — not a 
Roc's egg, indeed, but an Irish Bound Tower. 
Might we hope that a hint given to the proprie- 
tors of the building would lead to the filling up 
of this one blank in the historic restorations of the 
world's architecture ; and that a model of one of 
our most perfect Sound Towers (such as Deve- 



nish or Antrim), will yet complete the noble 
series. Fergus. 

Your learned correspondent, Mr. Dawson, 
to whom we are indebted for the interesting 
Memoir of the immortal George Walker, in your 
last Number, appears from the blanks which he 
has left in p. 183, to have been unable to decipher 
fully the entries in Mr. Walker's handwriting of 
which you have given a facsimile plate ; a little 
experience, however, in the writing of the period, 
will satisfy him that the entries are perfectly 
legible, and read as follows, ad literam, viz. : — 

I. "Ann ye daughter of Nicholas Smyth 
souldier in his Excellency ye Lord Liet. Coinp 
was baptized ye 7th of June 1675, by me Geo. 
Walker." 

H. "Robert ye sone of Robert Prestone, 
souldier in his Excellency y e L d L et Company 
was baptised y e 8th of June 1675 by mea Geo. 
Walker." 

1IL " Mary y* daughter of Garat Honlson 
was baptized by me ye 22<i of 8br 1678, Geo. 
Walker.— Ye Godfathers Thomas Houlson Clk. 
Robert Taylor : G^mothers, Mary Corbet, Jane 
Stoorle." 

The last name in the third entry is quite new 
to me; and I suspect some mistake, and if so the 
mistake must have been made by Mr. Walker 
himself, as the letters read exactly as above. 

It is probable that the Registers of the Diocese 
would supply some information respecting the 
clergyman whose name is given as Lawson, by 
Mr. Dawson, but is, in my opinon, Houlson ; it is 
the only name in the whole about which I feel 
any degree of uncertainty ; the determination of 
it would also determine that of the child's fa- 
ther : as they are evidently the same. 

The Lord Lieutenant in 1675 was, I believe, 
the Earl of Essex ; a part of his regiment, or 
" company" as it is called by Mr. Walker, appears 
to have been quartered in Dungannon in the 
year 1675 : but whether his Excellency was in 
that part of the country, or, if so, on what occa- 
sion, I must leave to persons who have better 
means of information than — Yours, &c, 

Ebisena. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



Your correspondent G-. E. in the Queries to 

No. 4 of your Journal, expresses a wish that Mr. 
J. Huband Smith should briug out the work pro- 
mised by him to the Irish Archaeological Society, 
— "The Progresses of the Lords Lieutenants of 
Ireland," and a desire to know what road was the 
passable one between Dublin and the North, and 
why did King John, or John, Lord of Ireland, 
stop at Holywood, on his way from Dublin to 
Knockfergus. Joining your correspondent Or. E. 
in the universal desire that Mr. J. Huband 
Smith may soon comply with the wish, from the 
knowledge of his great research and abilities, I 
beg in the meantime, to refer your correspondent 
to page 170 of " Reeves's Eoolesiastical Antiqui- 
ties of Down, Connor, and Dromore," where, in 
a note, it is mentioned that King John stopped 
at Holywood (" apud Sanctum Bosoum") on the 
31st July, 1210, on his way from " Karifergus" 
to Down, (Dun) and afterwards to Carlingford, 
there written "Kerlingford." 

MaoStbphbn. 

Sib, — I do not observe that any of your cor- 
respondents has noted an inquiry made in the 
3rd No. of the Archaeological Journal, (vol. I., 
p. 230,) respecting the derivation of the name 
Owen O'Cork, applied to a property situated on 
the bank of the Con's Water, near Belfast. I 
would suggest that it properly designates the river 
or stream which washes its border; being, as I 
have no doubt, in its correct form, Amhan na 
Cearc, or, as it sounds to the ear, Avon na Gark ; 
— " the Hen's Riveif" — so called from the water- 
hens by which it is still frequented ; and which 
must have been much more abundant before the 
increase of mills, machinery, and inhabitants in- 
terrupted that repose and solitude in which these 
birds delight. The present name of the stream 
— "the Con's-water" — is trivial and modern: 
being derived from Con O'Neill, of Castlereagh, 
an Irish chieftain of the reign of King James I., 
in whose territories it took its rise. 

The transmutation of Amhan (or Avon) into 
Omen (Awan), in the mouths of persons not 



speaking the Celtic language is too familiar to 
topographers to require vindication. Let me re- 
fer to two examples in one locality, the Owen- 
reagh, (brown river,) and the Owenbeg, (or little 
river,) both in the parish of Banagher, and neigh- 
bourhood of Dungiven, in the Co. of London- 
derry. — Yours, &c, Psi. 

Dean Swift. — In reply to " Stella" in the 
Queries of a late Number of this Journal, as to 
the existence of any record of Dean Swiit's in- 
duction into Kilroot, it will be found in the 
Registry Offioe of the Consistorial Court of Down 
and Connor, now in Belfast; wherein there re- 
mains the record of his induction, dated 5th 
March, 1694, to the Prebend of Kilroot ; and 
there is a Certificate signed by the Rev. Richard 
Dobbs, and the Rev. James Calhoon, dated 24th 
March, 1694, stating that they were present 
when the Rev. Jonathan Swift read Divine Ser- 
vice, and preached in the Parish Church of Tem- 
plecorran. There is a second Certificate dated 
21st April, 1695, and signed by Henry Clements, 
and Henry Ellice, who were present when the 
Rev. Jonathan Swift read Divine Service and 
proached in the Parish Church of Ballynure. — 
There is a further Certificate to the same eieot, 
dated 28th April, 1695, in the Parish Church of 
Connor, in the presence of Alexander Stewart, 
Simon Fitzpatrick, Edward Sumarall, and Os- 
born Ketteringham. MaoStbphin. 

The word "sept," concerning the origin of 
which " Senex" enquires, seems to be plausibly 
enough derived by Johnson from the Latin »ep- 
tum, as denoting a tribe fenced off from any fo- 
reign admixture, either of blood or manners.— 
It is, however, very strange that the illustrious 
lexicographer should have deemed it a word 
used only in regard or allusion to Ireland, when 
one of the examples of its use which he cites, 
applies it to the ancient Prussians. It is worthy 
of notice, that three authors which he quotes, 
Spenser, Davies, and Boyle, all flourished at a 
period when the "well of English undefiled" 
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was much sullied by the introduction of words 
derived from the Latin, and its various dialects ; 
and this renders his derivation of the word very 
probable ^ besides the Irish do not appear to have 
adopted it, as they used the word Kind ; as in 
Kinel-Owen, Kinel-Connell, &c. 

I conceive " Mether" to be a dialectic variation 
of the Anglo-Saxon Mazer, which Johnson de- 
rives from the Dutch Mamer, " a Knot of Maple ;" 
but which may rather be commuted with the 
English mead, the Greek (tfi-u, the Latin 
te-met-um, all denoting the liquor quaffed from 
suoh vessels. So the English " Pot" is-probably 
from the same root as the Greek, voroi. 

The word "balderdash" is, most likely, of 
Saxon origin; as, at present, a pint of porter with 
a " dash in it," is often so called at the Dublin 
hotels ; the " dash" meaning a glass of spirits. 
The compound probably denotes " a bold or strong 
dash." As, however, our Scandinavian ances- 
tors were mighty drinkers, it may signify " a 
dash in honour of Balder," the favourite son of 
Odin. 

" Bonny-clabber" seems also a pure English 
expression, the latter part of the compound is 
still used in Munster, for sour milk, when it has 
grown very thick and flaky. The preceding por- 
tion of it is an intensitive prefix, as in .Bonfire, 
JBonail, .Bongran, Bonntbell. 

T. Walieb Eyre Evans. 

The engagement between Agricola and Gal- 
gacus is stated by Tacitus to have taken place 
" ad montem Grampiuin" and " trans Bodotriam" 
(Frith of Forth) ; in the third year after the march 
of the Romans, "ad flumen Taum." Now, as 
no permanent conquests were effected by Agri- 
cola beyond the rivers Clota and Bodotria, the 
expedition to the Taus seems to have checked 
and chastised the natives, rather than to have 
produced any durable acquisition : in fact, it was 
rather a raid or foray, than a regular invasion. 
The river Taus rises on the confines of Argyle- 
shire, not far North of Inver-Arnon, at the head 
of Loch Lomond ; and flows in nearly a North- 
East direction through Breadalbane to Dunkeld, 
where it inclines to the Soutb-East. and falls into 
the Frith of Tay, a little below Perth. The 



battle-field, then, is to be sought for not far from 
this river, and in a mountainous and wooded 
country. We might also expect the spot to be 
one adjacent to the Lowlands ; so that the*vicinity 
should present some attractions to Roman avarice, 
atleast when compared with the restof the country 
lying around their line of march ; and our view 
would derive additional probability, if we knew 
that the region had been often the scene of con- 
test between Gael and Southron, Kelt and 
Saxon. For these reasons (it may be fancifully) 
I place the last stand of " Callyddonian" free- 
dom not far from 

" Where Lubnaig's lake supplies the Frith, 
Which, daughter of these mighty lakes, 
From Venachair in silver breaks, 
Sweeps thro' the plains, and ceaseless mines 
Of Barhastle the mould'ring lines; 
Where Rome, the mistress of the world, 
Of old her eagle wings unfurled." 
This spot possesses all the conditions above al- 
luded to ; it is not far South of the Tay ; the 
district, level and fertile, on the banks of the 
Forth, and about Blair Drummond, rises gra- 
dually into wild hills about the Pass of Leny, 
until it at length confronts the invaders with 
the gigantic array of Ben Ledi, Ben Au, and Ben 
Lomond : the village and castle of Doune were 
the usual rendezvous for the Lowland chivalry 
when commencing a hosting against MacGregor, 
or Clan Ranald ; while from the Castle of Stir- 
ling we can descry no less than thirteen battle- 
fields, among which the names of Banncckburn, 
Dumblaine, Kilsyth, and Falkirk, need only be 
named to prove that the counties of Stirling and 
Perth were, from the earliest times the " debate- 
able land" of the two races. 

The Roman legions must have crossed the 
Forth by a ford, as Tacitus makes no mention of 
boats or bridges, and this could have hardly 
taken place below the confluence of the Teith ; 
neither would their sagacious general have turned 
westward into Fife, or Angus, leaving the moun- 
tain district of Menteith occupied by a vigilant 
and resolute enemy ; and would rather have 
made a " proleptical" use of the moss-troopers 
axiom " Forth bridles the wild Highlander." — 
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He probably forded the Forth at Craig-Forth, 
and proceeded up the valley of the Teith, threw 
out detachments of his avmlia into "far Loch- 
ard and Aberfbyle," dislodged the elans from 
Lamick Mead, and Leny's Pass, and met the 
" mountain people" in the strengths of Glenfin- 
lass and Drumcraggan. 

The House of Colquhoun of Luss claims de- 
scent from Galgacus, this name being but the 
Roman corruption of Cailgaoh, or Galgahann, 
whose deeds of arms an the theme of the Welsh 
Triads, under Kymrie, from Galam ap Liennaue, 
(Colquhoun of Lennox, or Luss ?) 

T, Waller Eyre Evans, Ex. S.T.C.D. 

Hugh Earl of Tyrone. — In the Queries to 
No. 4 of the Ulster Journal of Archaeology, Mr. 
Herbert F. Here states that he. is collecting ma- 
terials for a memqir of that remarkable man 
Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, and wishes for 



information rsspecting him. If he refers to 
" Campbell's Strictures on the Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of Ireland," published in Dublin 
in 1789, at. page 36, he will find that that famous 
man is alluded to, and a glowing eulogium given 
on his charaoter, the author being so struck iwith 
his very extraordinary talents that he ;had in view 
to collect a quantity of materials in order to write 
a, history of the great Hugh, or Aodh, Earl of 
Tir-oen. MaoSibphen. 

Salt. — Your correspondent, Sesbx, inquires 
respecting the former use of salt among the Irish. 
There is a townland in the County Louth, named 
Salterstown, in English, and Bails n t-salmnn, 
(i.e. Salt-town) in Irish. Probably an inquiry into 
the origin of this name might throw some light 
on the subject, and bring it within the range of 
history. Ollams Fodiila. 



QUERIES. 



The Irish Corporation Commissioners (Appen- 
dix to first Reppr,t, Part I, 1835) state their sup- 
position .that a Charter of Youghal granted by 
King John, is in the British Museum. Will 
any of your readers kindly inform me whether 
such is the case, and if so what is the purport of 
the Charter? Ociiellensis. 

The Rowan-tree is still popularly supposed in 
country-places in Ulster, to have a peculiar 
virtue against the attacks of the "fairies;" at 
least amongst that portion of the population 
which derives its origin from Scotland. Does the 
same belief prevail among the original Irish na- 
tives, and can the origin of this superstition be 
traced ? and does a similar notion exist in any 
other country? Senex. 

What is the origin of the term " Hock Massa- 
reen" — used at cards in playing the game called 
" Pope Joan." Also that of " Mazaroon Wig," 
by which a kind of wig formerly much worn in 
Ireland, was known. Are these two words con- 
nected in any way with that which gives title to 
a nobleman in the County Antrim, Lord Massa- 
reene ? Senex. 



Pewsyburn Mill.— A Dublin paper ,(" Saun- 
ders' News-Letter," Deoember, 17*#), contains 
the following notice:— ."A gentleman informs 
us, that ther,e js a place in the Coupty of Derry 
called Pennybnrn MIU> where cocks were never 
known to crow; the experiment haying been 
tried on these animals by several persons, it was 
ever observed, that though they did prow before 
they were brought thither, yot in this singular 
place thev never did." Can any of your readers 
say if this opinion still prevails ? H. P. 

Can any of your correspondents explain what 
drink is meant by " bonny-rammer," and the 
originof the word? It occurs in M c Skimmin's 
Annals of Ulster, and was used in Ballymena. 

What is the origin and precise meaning of the 
phrase " odds and ends." 

T. W. E. Evans. 

Will any of the correspondents of your Jour- 
nal be good enough to inform me at what time 
the last wolf was killed in the North of Ireland? 
I have been told that at one period there was a 
reward given by the government for every head 
of this animal. Senex. 
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Out the readers of your Journal point out any 
notices of Twleish Pirate* infesting the Irish 
shores, besides the following 1 ? In the Eight 
Hon. Geo. Bankes's " Story of Corfe Castle," ap- 
pendix, page 803, isgiven an extract from amemoir 
respecting Lord Straflbrd, in these words :— " la 
Ireland, in the compass of seven years, whereas 
the King's revenue in that kingdom before he 
came thither' had fallen every year short above 
£20,000, of defraying the public charge, he brought 
the King's revenue not only to pay all, but to yield 
above £60,000 yearly; above all ' payments. He 
saw the army all complete, duly paid, duly 
clothed, and duly exercised: He secured the sea 
from piracies, so as only one ship was lost oh his 
first coming, and tod more all his time ; whereas 
every" year before; not only ; several ships and 
goods were IdSt by-robbery at sea, but also Tur- 
kish men-nf-war usually landed, and took prey 
of men to be made slaves." Fbrqus 

In a newspaper of 1 749, I find the following 
extract from a letter from Tralee, dated January 
20, 1749 .— " There was a bell found in Kil- 
larney Lough a few dayB ago; by aboatnian, who 
accidentally struck oh it; the eiroumference of 
it is as" big-as a table that wfll' hold eight peo- 
ple 1 ' to dint at; the clapper is quite eaten with 
rust it has been so long in the water. They are 
now 1 erecting a ^tfceple at KUlarney to fix it in for 
the church!"— Can " any of youV readelrs say if 
this' bell still exists, and if anything of its pre- 
vious history is 1 known ? H. P. 



j. ovmetimes hear children of the lower order 
in Belfast call a cat " Mawkie." I take this to 
be a contraction of the English " Grimalkin." 
The common Scotch name foracat"Baudrons," 
is well enough understood in some parts of Ul- 
ster. Can you inform me what is the origin and 
literal signification of these words ? 

Ulxonmnsis. 

In some old advertisements in a Belfast news- 
paper, upwards of 80 years ago, there is a house in 
Lisburn mentioned as "Lancashire Castle." 
Perhaps some of your correspondents in that 
neighbourhood could say what house this was, 
and why it was so named. H. P. 

In Boqttefort'sFrenohEtymologieal Dictionary 
I meet with the word " Scubao" as signifying a 
kind of liquor manufactured in Ireland. The 
words are " Scubac, liqueur spiritueuse de safran 
inventee en Irlande d'ou elle a eti apportee en 
France." — Perhaps some of your readers can say 
what this beverage is. Senex. 

Can any of your learned correspondents state 
whether the popular use of " an old horse-shoe" 
nailed upon a door as a charm against enchant- 
ment, (still very common in' Ulster) is prevalent 
elsewhere in 1 Ireland, and what -seems to be its 
origin? I'am' informed it is also employed in 
some countries on the' Continent. Of the same 
class is the common superstition of throwing an 
old shoe after a person " for luck." 

Ollamh Fodhxa. 



